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HUGO GROTIUS, DIPLOMATIST 

The heroic siege of Leiden had been history for eight years, the 
world-famous university of that name was still in its infancy, when 
there came into the world the man who was destined to become the 
foremost scholar, theologian, lawyer, statesman, and diplomatist of 
his age, and a poet and historian by no means insignificant. Huig or 
Hugo de Groot, named after his grandfather, and better known by 
the Latinized form of the name, Grotius, was born in Delft on Easter 
Sunday, the 10th of April, 1583, at a time when all of Europe was 
overshadowed with black clouds of massacre, assassination and war. 
Indeed, the outlook for the future was no more bright, for the Thirty 
Years' War, called the last of the religious wars of Europe, was coming 
with the sureness of fate. 

Behind the boy spread a long line of illustrious ancestors, all of whom 
had been actively engaged in the service of the state, his father having 
been many times elected Burgomaster of Delft, and having served as 
one of the Curators of the University of Leiden as well as Councillor 
of State. We are told that the name de Groot — the Great — had been 
given to his ancestors in recognition and appreciation of lives spent in 
unselfish service of the country. Yet the shade of the family tree seems 
to have held forth no allurements to the son, who was entitled to the 
protection of its branches. From his boyhood, a boyhood endowed 
with the precocity of genius, he labored to prepare himself for the 
arduous tasks which loomed ahead. Mind and body alike were 
subjugated to his will. 

Before the boy was seven years of age he was deep in the study of 
Latin and Greek, and we have preserved to us verses in these languages 
written by the Grotius of eight years. At the age of eleven he entered 
the University of Leiden, then in its nineteenth year, taking part in 
two public debates at the age of fourteen and graduating the same 
year. Already the mind of Grotius had turned toward international 
580 
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events, and when, in 1598, Count Justin of Nassau and Grand Pen- 
sionary Barneveld left Holland to confer with Henry IV of France 
regarding the contemplated French-Spanish treaty, Hugo Grotius, a 
lad of fifteen years, accompanied them. The remarkable feature of 
this visit to France, during which Grotius took the degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the University of Orleans, is that the boy should have been 
able to withstand the flattering offers of the Court of France. 

Saved by his sober judgment from this alluring life, Grotius returned 
to Holland to practice law. Undoubtedly it was his will alone which 
kept him at this work, for we have positive proof in his letters that 
the practice was distasteful to him. It robbed him, he said, of precious 
time he would have spent in studying and writing. Yet, in spite of his 
active work as a lawyer in The Hague, this young man found time to 
produce, in the winter of 1604-1605, the De Jure Praedae, the twelfth 
chapter of which was published in 1609 under the title of Mare Ldberum. 

From the time he entered the practice of law until 1621 Grotius' 
life was closely interwoven with the history of his country. He held 
the office of Attorney General of Holland, Zeeland, and West Friesland 
and became Pensionary of Rotterdam. When the great Gomarist- 
Arminian controversy arose he threw himself, with Barneveld and 
others, on the side of the latter, though always working to enlighten 
the people in the distinction between a true religious controversy and 
theological quibbling. And when this theological controversy entered 
as a wedge into the political breach already there, we find Grotius 
defending the constitution against the incursions of Prince Maurice. 
As to the result, suffice it to say that he was arrested and sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment in the ancient fortress of Loevestein, with 
all his estates and property confiscated. On March 22, 1621, he escaped 
in the now famous book-chest and fled to Antwerp, thence proceeding 
to Paris. In this city Grotius passed the greater part of fourteen 
years, studying and writing upon the problems of the world of that 
day. It was in Paris, 1625, that the De Jure Belli ac Pads, one of the 
greatest works of all time, first saw the darkness of those troublous 
years. 

In the meantime the Thirty Years' War had descended upon 
Europe, and the armies had overrun and devastated its fields and 
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towns. Gustavus Adolphus had entered the contest, to defeat the 
great Wallenstein at Liitzen, November 16, 1632, but to die upon that 
field. To this brave Swedish king the learning of Grotius had stood 
out as a star of the first magnitude, and, sometime before his death, 
he had given orders that, should he die before he could carry out the 
plan himself, Grotius should be employed in the service of Sweden. 
Accordingly, Oxenstiern, the High Chancellor of Sweden, and Grotius 
met at Frankfort-on-the-Main in May, 1634. Together they traveled 
to Mainz, and there the exiled Hollander was appointed Counselor 
to the Queen of Sweden and her Ambassador to the Court of France. 

Setting out from Mainz on the 8th of January, 1635, 1 when the 
roads were frozen and muddy in turn, Grotius was forced to make 
extensive detours in order to avoid encountering parties of the enemy. 
His progress was, therefore, necessarily slow, and he arrived at Metz 
on the 25th of January, much later than he expected and suffering 
from a severe cold. Five days later he wrote to Oxenstiern that he 
hoped to be able to leave Metz in a few days, and that he was suffering 
more in mind than in body, because of his restless desire to be again 
on his journey. His departure took place on the 2d of February, and 
on the 7th he passed through Meaux on the way to St. Denis. Arriv- 
ing at this place, where his friend, Francis de Thou, hearing of his 
presence, hastened to meet him, he was compelled to tarry for some 
time because of the delay of the French Court in appointing a day for 
his formal reception. 2 The cause of this delay is not altogether cer- 
tain; but, judging by the questions asked by Count Brulon on Febru- 
ary 23, as to who had sent him into France and as to the nature of 
Oxenstiern's powers, it is to be inferred that the Court of France hesi- 
tated to recognize an ambassador not appointed by the Queen. 8 In 
fact, it was not until the 28th of January, 1636, that the appointment 
given by Oxenstiern was ratified by the five Regents of the Kingdom 
in the name of young Queen Christina. 4 

Nevertheless, on Friday the 2d of March, 1635, Grotius made his 
public entry into Paris, attended by Marshal d'Estrees and Count 

1 Cattenburgh's Vervolg der Historie van het leven des heeren Huig de Groot — Bk. 
I, p. 10. * Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 217-218. 

3 Ep. 364, p. 132. * Cattenburgh's Vervolg, Bk. II, pp. 60-61. 
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Brulon, the latter acting in the place of Marshal St. Luc, who was ill. 
They came in the coaches of the King and Queen to escort the Ambassa- 
dor into the city, and the coaches of the Venetian, Swiss and Mantuan 
Ministers were also in the procession, together with those of the Ger- 
man Powers allied to Sweden. The princes of the blood did not send 
their coaches, since they were not in Paris, Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
being at Angers, the Prince de Cond6 at Rouen, and the Count de 
Soissons at Senlis with the Court. 6 

On the 6th of March Grotius was conducted to the Court, sitting at 
Senlis, by the Duke de Mercceur, later Duke de Vendome and Cardinal, 
whom Grotius calls the most learned of all princes. 6 At the reception 
the King's guards were under arms, and the King spoke so graciously 
to him that Grotius began to hope that he might be successful in his 
mission. By all the princes and their wives the Ambassador was 
equally well received, and, on March 8th, he sent Queen Christina 
news of his entry and of his audience with the King. 7 It seems, how- 
ever, that Paaw, the Ambassador of Holland to France, was somewhat 
embarrassed, being in doubt as to how he should treat his former 
countryman; but the instructions which were sent to him at his request 
directed him to act toward Grotius as he would toward any other minis- 
ter of a Power friendly to Holland. 8 

With Richelieu the business was more serious. There were un- 
doubtedly occasions when the Cardinal could ill afford to be over- 
cordial, and, before he granted Grotius an interview, he desired to 
learn the nature of the latter's instructions regarding the treaty lately 
made between France and the German Princes, with which the Swedes 
had been dissatisfied. Following the battle of Nordlingen, in 1634, 
James Laefler and Philip Street were sent by the Protestant Princes 
and States of the Circles and the Electoral Provinces of Franconia, 
Suabia, and the Rhine, to Paris to solicit the aid of France in the war 
against Austria. They accepted an offer by the Cardinal of 500,000 
livres and 6000 foot in six weeks, the force of foot to be increased to 
12,000 when France should, with the aid of the Allies, have obtained 
possession of Benfeld; but they failed to stipulate that France should 

6 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 221-222. 6 Ibid., p. 223; Ep. 339, p. 851. 

7 Ep. 367, p. 134. « Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, p. 222. 
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also continue to pay the subsidies which she had already pledged to 
Gustavus by the treaty renewed at Hailbron. 9 After signing the new 
treaty, Laefler and Street returned to Germany; but, when a motion 
to ratify their act was made in the Assembly of the Allies at Worms, 
the High Chancellor of Sweden opposed it on the grounds that it con- 
flicted with the previous treaty, and declared that he would send an 
ambassador to France to settle the matter. 10 This burden was placed 
upon Grotius, a burden which weighed more heavily because of the 
determination of the Cardinal that the results of his negotiations with 
the envoys of the German Princes should not be disturbed. 

With this object in view, Richelieu decided to leave the first dis- 
cussion of the matter to Boutillier, Superintendent of the Finances. 
Accordingly, Grotius met Boutillier and a colleague of the latter, Father 
Joseph, in the garden of the Tuileries, which he reached through the 
Convent of the Capuchins. Grotius not only maintained that the 
treaty could not be regarded as being in force till it had been ratified 
by Sweden, but he also declared that it could not be ratified because 
it would render nugatory the Treaty of Hailbron. To this Father 
Joseph replied that the Ministers of the German Princes had been 
invested with full powers to treat and that the agreement had been 
signed at Paris without any stipulation concerning the necessity of 
ratification. The Swedish Ambassador, however, answered that the 
High Chancellor and even the towns which approved the treaty all 
insisted upon the necessity of ratification. 11 

Finding that Grotius was immovable in the stand he had taken, 
the French Ministers became angry and threatened not only to com- 
plain to Oxenstiern of his conduct, but also to advise Louis XIII to 
cease to regard him as an ambassador, but all without effect. They 
then said that the King would consent to the Swedes having command 
of the forces of France in Germany, although the treaty gave this 
command to a Prince; and when this concession was rejected, Father 
Joseph left in a rage. Grotius then continued the negotiations with the 
calmer Superintendent, and contended that while France might give 
subsidies to the Germans if she chose, it was only just and fair that 

9 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 224r-225. 10 Ibid., I, p. 226. 

11 Ibid., I, pp. 226-227. 
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those promised to Sweden, and on the strength of which the latter was 
fighting partly for France, should also be paid. 12 

On the 28th of March Richelieu sent for Grotius. The fact that 
the latter immediately waited upon him 13 shows that the statement 
of du Maurier, that Grotius, while Ambassador from Sweden, never 
saw the Cardinal, is, to say the least, inaccurate. At this conference, 
in which the unratified treaty was the chief subject of discussion, Riche- 
lieu argued that the King had aided the Swedes enough by supplying 
the Germans with men and money, while Grotius maintained that 
Laefler and Street were not authorized to make a treaty so contrary 
to the interests of Sweden. Father Joseph, who was again present, 
stated that the King had been informed that Grotius was the one who 
had persuaded the High Chancellor to refuse to ratify the treaty, an 
accusation which Grotius denied. The Cardinal hinted that Sweden 
could not expect the subsidy of a million in the future, and Father 
Joseph, pretending that Oxenstiern only objected to the command 
going out of Swedish hands into those of a Prince, intimated that the 
King would consent to this alteration. But Grotius insisted that the 
Treaty of Hailbron be strictly adhered to and the deadlock continued. 14 

At this point Oxenstiern announced that he was coming to Paris 
to settle all difficulties in a conference. The King ordered the Hotel 
for Ambassadors Extraordinary at Paris to be prepared for him, and, 
all discussions being suspended, went to Compiegne to meet him. 
Grotius, however, in consequence of a special message received by a 
courier, joined the High Chancellor at Soissons, and accompanied him 
to Compiegne. 15 Oxenstiern, who had 200 men in his retinue, was met 
by the Count d'Alais, son of the Duke d Angoul&ne, and Count Brulon 
in the King's coach, the Count de Soissons, who had been first desig- 
nated, being absent. 16 

It was the 26th of April, 1635, that Oxenstiern arrived at Compiegne, 
and on the next day he had an audience with the King which lasted 
half an hour and at which Grotius was present. On the 29th of the 

12 Burigny's Vie de Grotius I, p. 229. I3 Ep. 380, p. 139. 
» Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 230-232. 
15 Ep. 393, p. 143, and Ep. 396, p. 144. 
15 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 232-233. 
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month the Cardinal returned Oxenstiern's visit, but the High Chan- 
cellor, foreseeing that a discussion of the Treaties of Paris and Hailbron 
would produce bad feeling, did not mention them and spoke only of 
the old treaty between France and Sweden. He consented that this 
treaty might be slightly altered, and induced Richelieu to agree that no 
peace or truce should be concluded with Austria without mutual consent. 17 

The next day, Monday the 30th of April, Oxenstiern left Compiegne 
for Paris to reside incognito with Grotius, 18 but the crowds in Paris, 
clamoring to see him, were so great that they could scarcely be kept 
out of Grotius' home. The High Chancellor remained in Paris only 
two or three days, visiting the Louvre, Notre Dame, and the Palais 
du Luxembourg, and then, after taking leave of the King, from whom 
he received a diamond ring worth ten or twelve thousand crowns and 
a miniature of the King in a box set with diamonds, and after tactfully 
giving Madame de Groot a present, he proceeded, accompanied part 
way by Grotius, to Dieppe, whence he embarked for Holland. 19 

The treaty of Compiegne gave rise to a dispute between Oxenstiern 
and the Duke of Weimar, 20 to whom the Marquis de Feuquieres hinted 
that the High Chancellor, in making his last agreement with France, 
had shown no regard for the interests of Germany. Although this 
insinuation had little or no foundation, it is not at all unlikely that 
Feuquieres made it at the instigation of the Cardinal, who desired to 
gain the confidence of the Duke, while depriving the Chancellor of it. 
Meanwhile, Richelieu was still clinging to the Treaty of Paris, and 
Avaugour, the French Ambassador to Sweden, was instructed to 
demand its ratification. The Swedish Government replied that Laefler 
and Street were not sent out by Sweden, and referred the matter to 
Oxenstiern. Being thus thwarted in his attempts to secure the rati- 
fication of the Treaty of Paris, the French Ambassador was forced to 
confine his efforts to the ratification of the agreement of Compiegne. 21 

The change in the fortunes of Grotius also brought a change to 
the minds of the Ministers of Charenton — Faucheur, Mestrezat, and 
Daille — who had refused to admit him to their communion when 

17 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 234-235. 18 Ep. 400, p. 146. 

19 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 235-236; Ep. 344, p. 853. 

20 Ep. 432, p. 159. 21 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, p. 237. 
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he had resided in Paris as an exile from Holland. The Ambassador 
from Sweden to the Court of Louis XIII was, however, a different man 
in the eyes of the Church, and on the 2d of August, 1635, the Ministers 
came to ask Grotius to join their communion. 22 In so doing they ex- 
pressed the hope that he looked upon their confession of faith as con- 
sistent with Christianity, since they had read his work on the truth 
of the christian religion and approved it. On the 23d of August, 
Grotius, who had not yet gone to Charenton, writing to his brother, 
said: "I deliberate in order that I may do only what is agreeable to 
God, of service to the Church, and advantageous to my family." a 
But the Ministers eventually relieved his perplexities by deciding that, 
although they would be very glad to receive him as a citizen, they 
could not receive him as Ambassador from Sweden, since they disa- 
greed with the religious doctrines adopted by that country. Grotius, 
therefore, resolved to worship thereafter at home, where his services 
were attended by Lutherans, as though he had publicly professed their 
religion. On December 28, 1635, he wrote to his brother, "We cele- 
brated the festival of Christmas at home, the Duke of Wurtemberg, 
the Count of Swartzenbourg, and several Swedish and German noble- 
men being there." u Grotius at first had as chaplain a Lutheran min- 
ister, Brandanus, who, despite instructions to the contrary, was prone 
to criticize both the Catholic and the Reformed Churches, so that 
Grotius at last, in the autumn of 1637, forbade him the use of the 
chapel, although keeping him in his home until the end of the following 
February. After that Grotius secured the services of an Arminian, 
Francis Dor, whose opinions in general very happily coincided with 
his own. 26 

In the diplomatic world important events were taking place. Soon 
after Oxenstiern left France, the Peace of Vervins was broken and the 
French and Spaniards began the long war which was not to end until 
the Peace of the Pyrenees in 1659. When war was declared, the King 
of France and the Cardinal went to Chateau-Thierry. Grotius arrived 
at the Court on the eve of Whitsuntide, 1635. 26 As the result of the 

22 Ep. 350, p. 854. » Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, p. 240; Ep. 354, p. 856. 

24 Ep. 363, p. 858. * Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 242-243. 

26 Ibid., I, p. 243. 
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victories of Marshals de ~Bt6z6 and de Chatillon over Prince Thomas of 
Savoy and of Marshal de la Force in Lorraine, the hopes and spirits of 
France were soaring high. Grotius, the Cardinal being at the moment 
indisposed, spoke to the Superintendent, Boutillier, and to the King 
about the payment of the subsidies, but without result. A little later 
he brought the matter to the attention of Richelieu, but the latter put 
him off until the return of Chavigny, the Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
and Grotius returned to Paris. 27 

The interview with Chavigny was difficult to obtain, the latter 
advancing every possible excuse for delay. However, Grotius pressed 
him constantly, and a meeting at length took place. Chavigny insisted, 
in reply to Grotius' demands, that he had only promised to help Sweden 
as far as he could, and that he intended to keep his word. Subsequently 
Servien, the Secretary of War, and the Cardinal both received Grotius 
most politely, but, while admitting the obligation of France, pleaded 
that her expenses were so great that delay was inevitable. Finally, 
although Father Joseph promised to use his endeavors to see that 
the money was paid, Grotius advised Oxenstiern to write to the King 
himself. 28 In the meantime, Bullion promised to pay 200,000 francs, 
but never issued the order; and Richelieu, in September, 1635, fearful 
lest the High Chancellor might conclude with the Elector of Saxony a 
treaty detrimental to France, promised that the Marquis de St. Chau- 
mont should be sent to Sweden with power to act with Oxenstiern in 
the common cause, and referred Grotius to Bullion in regard to the 
subsidies. 29 Bullion, who was at Ruel, promised to pay at once only 
200,000 francs and to raise the amount to 500,000 as soon as the King's 
affairs would permit. Meanwhile, St. Chaumont, a Catholic chosen 
to appease the Pope, was sent to Sweden without consulting Grotius, 
and on November 3, 1635, the latter found Richelieu at Ruel in a very 
bad mood, accusing Sweden of negotiating for a separate peace. On 
November 5th Grotius saw the King, and on December 14th went 
again to Ruel, 30 where he received, through a courier sent by St. Chau- 
mont, some letters from Oxenstiern which he suspected had been 
opened. Subsequently Bullion and Servien assured him that 200,000 

27 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 243-245. 2S Ibid., I, pp. 245-248. 

29 Ibid., I, pp. 248-251. 30 Ep. 528, p. 204. 
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francs had already been ordered to be paid and that the remaining 
300,000, which had been promised, should be turned over without 
delay. 31 

In the beginning of the year 1636 the Cardinal accused Grotius 
of circulating reports about the deplorable condition of affairs in 
France. Grotius restored his composure by explaining that the circu- 
lation of the reports was due not to any act of his, but to the efforts 
of Paaw and Aersens and the newspapers of Brussels. 32 Moreover, 
the confirmation of Grotius' appointment to the ambassadorship, the 
confidence which Oxenstiern placed in him, and the friendship of 
the Prince of Orange gradually had their effect on the attitude of the 
French Court and of Cardinal Richelieu in particular, and in May, 1636, 
the change became very apparent. At that time we find the Cardinal 
congratulating Grotius that part of the subsidies had been paid and 
complimenting him and the High Chancellor upon the way in which 
Sweden had prospered despite the desertion of her friends and allies. 
Richelieu also spoke of the gain that might be derived from an alliance 
with England, suggesting that, with her aid, France and Sweden might 
obtain the restoration of the Palatinate to Prince Charles Louis, the 
nephew of the English King. 33 This was the last interview Grotius ever 
had with the great Cardinal, who did so much to strengthen France 
internally and externally during the reign of Louis XIII. 

The ambassadors from the Protestant countries had for some time 
thought that it was beneath their dignity to allow a cardinal to take 
the upper hand of them, since it might be interpreted as an acknowl- 
edgment of the Pope's authority. Lord Scudamore, the ordinary 
ambassador from England, and the Earl of Leicester, Ambassador 
Extraordinary, were the first to raise the issue, and we find Grotius 
writing to the High Chancellor, "I commend those who uphold their 
rights, yet I do not dare to imitate them without orders." 34 Later, 
however, having received no instructions to the contrary, Grotius also 
broke off his visits to the Cardinal; and his course met with the approval 
of the Queen's Ministry, although it was considered somewhat as a 
slight by France. 

31 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 251-255. 32 Ibid., I, pp. 255-256. 

83 Ibid., I, pp. 258-260. •« Ep. 598, p. 239. 
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That Grotius was unpopular in some quarters is not to be denied, 
and at this time he was disturbed by attempts to have him recalled. 
St. Chaumont, the Minister to Sweden, Paaw, the Dutch Ambassador 
at Paris, and Father Joseph, the most trusted diplomatist of Riche- 
lieu, were particularly active in this direction, and the matter pro- 
ceeded so far that a request for his recall was sent to Oxenstiern. But 
the High Chancellor, realizing the worth of his ambassador, and the 
fact that his unpopularity was due to his earnest work for the Queen, 
refused to listen to the complaints. A public declaration by Father 
Joseph that the French Ministers desired his removal because he was 
opposing the success and welfare of France, fared no better. The 
High Chancellor wisely decided that Grotius should remain in Paris 
as ambassador, and not merely as an agent, as Grotius had himself 
suggested. 38 

The chief difficulty seems to have been that Grotius was too honest 
to be popular in the world of diplomacy of that day. The presents 
welcomed by other diplomatists he refused to accept; the influences 
that succeeded with other ambassadors he firmly repelled. 36 This 
incorruptible attitude he steadfastly maintained, even when he was 
most perplexed in regard to his finances. On September 14, 1635, he 
wrote to Oxenstiern that the Treasurer of Sweden had neglected to 
pay his salary for the last quarter, and again, on November 8th, that 
he had received but one quarter's salary, which was owing before his 
arrival in Paris, and that two others were then due. By the end of 
1638 six quarters were in arrears, while by the end of May, 1639, there 
was due him 40,000 francs, or $8000, being two years' full salary at 
20,000 francs a year. Salvius now ordered that half of this should be 
paid out of the subsidies from France, but the money was slow in com- 
ing in and Grotius was forced to tell Salvius that he would ask to be 
recalled if not paid. 37 It was at this time that Grotius was offered a 
pension by the French Ministry, which he promptly refused. Finally, 
on the 21st of January, 1640, 38 he wrote to the Queen of Sweden for 
permission to take his salary from the subsidies he was obtaining, and, 
without awaiting a reply, appropriated 16,000 thalers. This, as he 

35 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 263-266. s « Ep. 958, p. 428. 

37 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, I, pp. 272-273. 3S Ep. 1308, p. 592. 
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advised Oxenstiern, 39 his necessities compelled him to do. Besides, 
he was only following the precedent established by his predecessors. 

Meanwhile, the first effort for peace in Europe was made. In 1636 
Pope Urban VIII, seeing that the success of the Swedes in the war 
would prejudice the Roman Catholic religion in Germany, made a 
move for peace and called a conference at Cologne, with Cardinal 
Ginetti as mediator. 40 Grotius was of the opinion that the Swedes 
ought not to accept the Pope's mediation or to send representatives 
to Cologne. In this view he had the support of Lord Scudamore, 41 
the English Ambassador, who concurred with him in thinking that the 
Protestants would suffer in a conference over which the Pope's dele- 
gate presided. Although the other diplomatists at Paris, and par- 
ticularly the French and Venetian, realizing that the conference 
could not take place unless Sweden was represented, urged Grotius 
to attend, the Swedes stood firm and the Congress at Cologne never 
took place. It is interesting to note that Grotius was advised by 
Godefroy, one of the legates of France to the conference, not to attend. 
This fact justifies a doubt whether Richelieu, under whose orders Gode- 
froy acted, really desired a peace at that time. 42 It is reasonable to 
suppose that the Cardinal's foreign policy had not progressed to the 
point where he considered peace to be expedient. Sometime later the 
Republic of Venice, acting in conjunction with the Pope, sought to 
bring about a European peace. To this move the Queen of Sweden 
yielded her sanction, on condition that the Republic give her the 
honors due her as Queen and address her as "Most Serene and Most 
Powerful" instead of simply "Most Serene." The negotiations pro- 
ceeded very satisfactorily between Grotius and Cornaro, the Venetian 
Minister, after they had arranged certain petty differences over their 
diplomatic positions and relations. 43 

In the era of which we write, questions of etiquette and precedence 
were deemed to be matters of the first inportance; and, early in 1637, 
there occurred in France a very pretty diplomatic quarrel. Paaw, the 
Dutch Ambassador to France, having been recalled, his place was 
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taken by Oosterwyk, former ambassador of the United Provinces to 
Venice, 44 who, as he had been very intimate with Grotius, was desirous 
of renewing their friendship now that they were to be members of the 
diplomatic corps in the same city. He accordingly asked Grotius to 
send his coach to his public entry. This Grotius did, but the ambassa- 
dors ordinary and extraordinary of England also sent their coaches, 
and a quarrel as to precedence ensued, in which swords were drawn. 
There seems indeed to have been a general confusion of coaches, horses, 
servants, and diplomatists until Marshal de la Force, who was escort- 
ing the Dutch Ambassador, and who seems to have felt the responsi- 
bility of getting the Ministers safely back to Paris, settled the dispute 
by declaring that the question had been decided in the reign of Henry 
III in favor of the English. To this decision the Swedes submitted, 
and the coaches of the two ambassadors ordinary, Grotius and Lord 
Scudamore, were withdrawn, thus giving precedence to that of the 
ambassador extraordinary of England, the Earl of Leicester. The 
quarrel was, however, taken up by the Gazette of France, with which 
Grotius found fault because it mentioned England before Sweden. On 
this question a conference took place between Leicester and Grotius, 
in which Leicester claimed that the precedency of Sweden over Eng- 
land was unheard of, while Grotius answered that his contention found 
support in the proceedings of the Council of Basel (1431-1449). Lei- 
cester further insisted that England had been converted to Christianity 
before Sweden, to which Grotius cleverly replied that this was a very 
bad reason whose employment might hinder the Pagans and Mahome- 
tans from becoming Christians. 48 The affair had no serious conse- 
quences, and was dropped after the ambassadors had exhausted their 
stock of reasons and probably themselves. As an evidence that the 
quarrel never became so serious as to affect personal relations, we have 
the fact that Madame de Groot stood as godmother at the christening 
of Lord Scudamore's child in March, 1638, which was during the height 
of the dispute. 46 

The last years of Grotius' embassy were, with the exception of a 
few incidents of importance, comparatively uneventful. As has been 
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remarked, Grotius had resolved not to confer with the Cardinal again, 
but to treat instead directly with the King. Accordingly, on the 22d 
of November, 163d, just after His Majesty's return from the campaign 
of that year, the Swedish Ambassador called to congratulate him on 
his success, and again on the 23d of February, 1637, came to felicitate 
him on his reconcilation with Gaston of France and the restoration of 
union and peace in the royal family. 47 

When, in August, 1637, the King went to Chantilly, Grotius went 
thither lo suggest to the King that he send a reinforcement to the 
Duke of Weimar, who had crossed the Rhine and was attempting to 
keep the German allies of France and Sweden from joining the enemy. 48 
The King promised to send the duke as many men as he could spare. 
Again on September 23d, 49 Grotius sought the King in order to deliver 
to him a letter from the Queen of Sweden and to acquaint him with 
the gallant stand Marshal Bannier was making against five armies in 
the field. Grotius added, however, that the marshal was incapable of 
holding out much longer without assistance and urged that prompt 
reinforcements would swing many towns, then wavering under the 
pressure of Austria, back into the Protestant column. 60 At St. Ger- 
main on October 1, 1637, Grotius renewed his solicitation of aid from 
Louis, presenting a letter from Christina, dated August 19, 1637, and 
pointing out that, if the Austrians succeeded in defeating the Swedes, 
they would next overpower the Duchess of Savoy, the King's sister, 
and invade France. To Grotius the King gave assurances that he 
was then sending aid, and promised more in the future. 61 

The Duke of Weimar, on the 2d of March, brilliantly opened the 
campaign of 1638 by a signal victory over the Austrians, capturing all 
their generals, including the celebrated John de Vert, whose name 
had become a terror to the French. The King, upon receiving this good 
news, immediately notified Grotius, saying that he knew of no one 
to whose ears it would be more welcome — for which honor Grotius 
thanked Louis in an audience of March 16th. 62 
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On the 19th of April, 1638, Grotius again besought the King for 
aid, and informed him that Queen Christina would assent to the pro- 
posed mediation of the Venetians if she were addressed properly, since 
a long truce might lead to peace. With this in view, the Queen gave 
her ambassador in France full power to draw up a plan of a truce in 
concert with the King's Ministers., Louis told Grotius that the Count 
de Gu6briant was already on the march to join the Duke of Weimar, 
that he would send more troops in the near future, and that he would 
nominate Chavigny to confer with Grotius on the question of a truce. 63 

In the beginning of June, 1638, Grotius again saw the King at St. 
Germain, requesting him once more to send reinforcements and to 
procure the release of Marshal Horn, the Swedish commander, who 
had been captured in the battle of NQrdlingen, by exchanging one of 
the enemy's generals for him. The King answered, however, that 
John de Vert was the only man for whom the Austrians would make 
the exchange and that de Vert was the prisoner of the Duke of 
Weimar, 64 though Chavigny informed Grotius several days later that 
de Vert was really the prisoner of Louis. 65 

Meanwhile, the Pope, perceiving that peace without his interven- 
tion was still very much a matter of the future, proposed a truce, and 
Grotius and Chavigny met on April 27, 1638, to discuss a plan for it. 66 
The latter said he had learned from Schmalz, the secretary of the High 
Chancellor, who had just arrived from Sweden with instructions for 
Grotius, that the Swedes expected the same subsidies during the truce 
that they had received through the war and that he thought this claim 
unreasonable. To this Grotius answered that the truce could be 
maintained only by keeping large armies in the field; that this would 
be a great expense, and that, during the Twelve Years' Truce (1609- 
1621), between the Spaniards and the Dutch, the King, following the 
example of his father, Henry IV, gave the Dutch the same assistance 
he had rendered during the war. Finally it was decided that Chavigny 
should consult with Richelieu, and Grotius with Schmalz, and that 
they should confer again in the near future. 67 
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The next meeting took place at Chavigny's house on the 1st of May, 
when Chavigny informed Grotius that he would lay any proposal of 
the Swedes before the Cardinal. Two demands were then put in 
writing by Grotius, first, that the subsidies should remain the same 
during the truce as they had been during the war, and second, that the 
Swedes should not only keep the part of Pomerania which they held, 
but that the rest should be ceded to them. These proposals Chavigny 
promised to submit to the Cardinal. 68 

On May 18th, Chavigny waited upon Grotius in order to resume 
the discussion. 69 The French Minister declared that the King could 
not continue the subsidies, but would give 300,000 florins a year to the 
Swedes during the truce. Grotius declined to consent to a diminution 
of the former subsidies. As to Pomerania, Chavigny argued that the 
King could not demand the rest of that country from the enemy, and 
the conference ended by Chavigny promising to communicate the 
King's wishes to Grotius in writing. 60 

In the meantime Schmalz, jealous of Grotius' position, had done 
all that was possible to hurt him. He wrote to the Court of Sweden 
that they could no longer refuse to recall Grotius. To this act he was 
moved by the flattery borne to him by Count de Feuquieres from the 
Cardinal, who, realizing that France had found a tool, assured Schmalz 
that Paris was extremely well pleased with him and that he would 
solicit his stay in France. To Chavigny, Schmalz declared that Sweden 
had resolved to be content with much smaller subsidies, and offered 
to prove this by letters. 61 

Chavigny being indisposed, Desnoyers, Secretary of War, was 
appointed to confer with Grotius; and he informed the latter that, 
as regarded the truce, everything had been settled between the Car- 
dinal and Schmalz. Grotius, before answering, insisted upon seeing 
Schmalz, with whom he was willing to work in the interest of Sweden. 
Schmalz declared that he had settled nothing, but stated that he had 
full powers to act independently of Grotius in every affair of the em- 
bassy and advocated the acceptance of a subsidy of 200,000 florins 
during the truce. 62 When Grotius doubted this statement, Schmalz be- 
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came so insolent that Grotius wrote to the High Chancellor that one 
or the other should have exclusive power; and he later said: "I beg 
your Sublimity, that, if I can be of any use to you, you would be pleased 
to protect me, as you have done heretofore. In all I have done I have 
had nothing in view but the welfare of Sweden, and it has cost me 
much labor to raise up, by deeds and words, a nation little known in 
this country. If I cannot serve usefully, I would much rather return 
to the state of a private man than be a burden to the Kingdom and a 
dishonor to myself." 63 

Surely it was no easy task that Grotius had performed for Sweden. 
To a sensitive nature, such as his was, and with a delicate conscience, 
such as he had, many moments of those years must have been torture. 
His association with Schmalz was in every way burdensome. This 
worthy took up his residence with a Swede named Crusius, whom 
Grotius had presented to the King in July, 1638. 64 One day the two 
friends appeared intoxicated at Grotius' house, and insulted Madame 
de Groot by fighting and using offensive language before her. This 
and other misconduct on the part of Schmalz Grotius forgave, in order 
that personal differences might not impair their ability to cooperate 
for the good of Sweden; and he even used his influence to calm Baron 
d'Erlach, attache" to the Duke of Weimar, who was enraged at Schmalz's 
abuse of the duke. 65 In the end Schmalz finally returned to Sweden, 
richer than he had left, and embraced the Catholic religion. He was 
soon imprisoned for his misdeeds, but had the good fortune to escape, 
taking refuge in Germany where he entered the service of the Emperor. 66 

An incident connected with the introduction of Crusius to Louis 
XIII is perhaps worth mentioning. On their return from the audience 
Grotius and Crusius passed through a village where a large crowd had 
assembled to witness the execution of some robbers. One of the 
mounted servants of the ambassador, in order to make the throng give 
way for his master's coach, struck some of the people with his whip. 
The alarm immediately went out that the occupants of the coach were 
friends of the prisoners who had come to rescue them, and in conse- 
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quence shots were fired at the coach, with the result that the coachman 
received wounds of which he died some days later. Bullets passed 
within a few inches of Grotius' head, but he was unharmed, and the 
tumult ceased when his presence became known. 67 The King, when 
informed of the incident, sent Counts Brulon and Berlise, the Intro- 
ducors of Ambassadors, to apologize for it and to promise that the 
offenders would be punished when caught. Seven or eight of the 
inhabitants of the village where the crime was committed were arrested, 
tried, and convicted, but Grotius obtained a pardon for them, thus 
preserving to them not only their lives but also their goods, the for- 
feiture of which had been decreed. 68 

But to return to the truce. The negotiations, which had failed at 
Paris, were transferred to Hamburg to be carried on between the 
Count d'Avaux and Salvius, but only to meet the same fate. A truce 
was little desired by the French, the Swedes, or even the Imperialists, 
and mutually acceptable conditions could not be arranged. Plainly 
the time was not yet ripe for it. 69 

On October 1, 1638, Grotius had an audience with the King, at 
which, after congratulating Louis upon the recent birth of a son, he 
asked the King to send aid to the Duke of Weimar, who was about to 
be attacked by a vastly superior force. 70 Louis promised to strengthen 
the Duke's army as much as he could, but we find Grotius asking the 
same aid at another audience, on the 10th of November, 1638. 71 On 
the 4th of December he waited upon the King and Queen to felicitate 
them, by order of the Queen of Sweden, upon the birth of the Dauphin. 
Grotius excused his Queen, on this occasion, for not having sent an 
ambassador extraordinary, on the ground that all the first lords of the 
country were employed in the army or in the Ministry, so that they 
could not well be spared for the long journey to Paris. 72 

Toward the end of 1638 the fortress of Brisac surrendered to the 
Duke of Weimar, thus making Burgundy and Champaign more secure 
and strengthening the position of Alsace, Lorraine, and Switzerland. 
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Grotius paid his compliments to the King and asked that the money 
promised to Sweden might be paid, so that Marshal Bannier should 
be enabled to advance more strongly, and the King assured Grotius 
that the money would be sent. 73 But in March, 1639, we find Grotius 
again before Louis, having obtained an audience only after an argu- 
ment with Count Brulon. 74 It is possible that the delay of the King 
in sending aid to the Duke of Weimar was the result of Richelieu's 
influence. The great French statesman undoubtedly regarded the 
Duke as a dangerous factor and as a man who would bear watching. 
Moreover, the Cardinal had offered his niece to Weimar in marriage, 
and the Duke's refusal of this offer, together with his desire to keep 
Brisac, which Richelieu wanted, quite enraged the Cardinal. His 
resentment, however, was soon to be modified, for a violent fever 
seized the Duke at Neuenburg, and on July 10, 1639, after running a 
four days' course, consigned to the grave the prince whom Grotius 
called "the honor and the last resource of Germany." 75 At the time 
of his death it was thought by some that the Duke had died of poison, 
and that Grotius was among this number we know from a letter which 
he wrote to Chancellor Oxenstiern on October 10, 1639. "The more 
I reflect upon the death of the Duke of Weimar," said Grotius, "the 
more I am persuaded that he had on his body no marks of the plague, 
and that it was not in his house. So the rumors that he was poisoned 
again prevail and the suspicion falls upon the Geneva physician who 
was summoned to relieve his colic." 76 

With the death of Weimar, Grotius lost a trusted and trusting 
friend and Sweden a commander of her armies and a ruler of her 
towns. 

As soon as the Duke's death became known, Charles Louis, Elector 
of Palatine and son of the unfortunate King of Bohemia, proposed to 
have himself recognized as head of the Weimarian army. 77 Needing 
funds, the Elector went to his uncle, King Charles I, of England, from 
whom he obtained £25,000 sterling with a promise of more if needed; 
and he was also advised to work in concert with France, without whose 
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assistance his attempt would be useless. This Charles Louis agreed 
to do; but he was too impatient to wait for the passport for which 
BellieVre, the French Ambassador in London, had written and which 
the Court of France, disliking his plan, was in no hurry to grant, and 
set out for France incognito. He was, however, too vain to keep his 
identity unknown, and, after embarking publicly under a salute, he 
landed at Boulogne, escorted by King Charles' ships, which saluted 
him again as he disembarked 

Upon landing, the Elector started for Paris with five servants, and, 
after changing his name, took the road to Lyons, where the King was. 
His intention was to turn off into Switzerland and thus join the army, 
but the Cardinal, knowing his whereabouts, allowed him to proceed 
as far as Moulins, where he had him arrested and confined in the cita- 
del. 78 From thence Charles Louis was taken to Vincennes, where he 
was not permitted to write to any one or to receive any visitors, al- 
though, after six days, he was allowed to walk in the garden and after 
a month his two brothers, Maurice and Edward, were allowed to see 
him, though only in the presence of witnesses. 79 

His imprisonment, as may be supposed, raised not a little stir in 
Europe. The Earl of Leicester, as English Ambassador to France, 
demanded his release, and the King of England wrote to the French 
King that he had sent his nephew into France to confer with the King, 
and that if the latter would not give him an audience, he ought to send 
him back to England. 80 These requests, however, had no effect, and 
Charles I applied to the Queen of Sweden to intercede for his nephew. 
Accordingly, Grotius was permitted to confer with the French Minis- 
ters, and he drew up a plan of compromise, by which the Elector was 
to declare, in writing, that he never had intended to obtain control- of 
the Weimarian army without the consent of the Queen of Sweden, and 
was then to receive the freedom of Paris on his own and the Earl of 
Leicester's promise that he would not leave the city without the King's 
consent. In this affair the French Ministry had need of Grotius' serv- 
ices, and treated him with a deference hardly shown before. In Janu- 
uary, 1640, Chavigny, by order of the King, assured him that the past 
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acts of which he had had reason to complain were the work of the 
deceased Father Joseph. 

France was willing to agree to the terms of Grotius' compromise, 
but the Earl of Leicester, who had orders to demand the Elector's un- 
conditional release, was obliged to write to the King for instructions. 
In the meantime the Cardinal decided that Charles Louis should 
follow the Court, for the reason that he might thus be more easily 
watched, and be less able to interfere with France's control of the 
Weimarian army. The Queen of Bohemia, the Elector's mother, 
approved of Grotius' plan, and the Queen of Sweden ordered her am- 
bassador to request an audience of King Louis in order to present a 
letter from her to the same effect. 81 On February 18, 1640, 82 the au- 
dience, which an attack of gout, from which the King was said to. have 
been suffering, had delayed, at last took place. Grotius urged that 
the Elector was young and impetuous, and that the best course was to 
forget what had occurred, since it had done no harm. His representa- 
tions were, however, destined to do little good, for the Elector, pressed 
by Chavigny and unable to see Grotius, signed the declaration which 
the King desired, and was then conveyed incognito on the night of 
the thirteenth to the fourteenth of March, 1640, to the Earl of Leices- 
ter's house. A few months later France recognized Charles Louis as 
Elector and on July 25th, 1640, the King of France gave him complete 
freedom, subject only to the conditions he had signed, not to work 
against the interests of France. He accordingly set out for Holland, 
to remain there until the troubles with Scotland, which were to bring 
his uncle's head to the block, were over. 

In the meantime, Grotius had been occupied with fresh negotiations 
for the exchange of Marshal Horn, the son-in-law of Chancellor Oxen- 
stiern, who had been captured at Nordlingen. The famous John de 
Vert was at the same time a prisoner at Vincennes, but an exchange 
of these generals was blocked by two difficulties. In the first place, 
the Duke of Weimar had declared that John de Vert was his prisoner 
and that he had sent him into France only to be kept there at his 
orders; in the second place, the French Ministry were fearful lest 
Marshal Horn's return might be harmful to the common cause, since 
81 Ep. 1319, p. 597. 82 Ep. 1327, p. 601. 
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it might occasion a dangerous split in the Allied forces. 83 In an audi- 
ence with the King in the beginning of November, 1639, Grotius ob- 
tained Louis' promise to present the matter to the Ministry, after he 
had stated that, when the Duke of Weimar died, he had decided that 
John de Vert and Enkefort should be exchanged for Marshal Horn. 84 
The Duke of Bavaria, who also had a claim to Horn, whom he had 
held as a prisoner, readily gave his consent to the exchange, and, in 
the beginning of September, 1640, just after the taking of Arras (a 
propitious time to approach the King), Grotius went to St. Germain 
to press the matter again. Not long afterwards Chavigny informed 
him that the King had consented to the exchange, provided the treaty 
between France and Sweden should be renewed; but the exchange 
was not executed, and Grotius sought an audience of the King at 
Rheims. 86 Here Louis promised positively that de Vert should have 
his liberty if the Duke of Bavaria should send Marshal Horn to 
Landau. Grotius so advised the Bavarian Court, de Vert was con- 
ducted to Selestad, and the exchange was at last made at Strasburg. 86 

But the exchange of the two generals did not settle the question 
of the renewal of the French-Swedish treaty, which was soon to expire. 
This renewal was negotiated at Hamburg between Claude de Menie, 
Count d'Avaux, and John Adler Salvius, Vice Chancellor of Sweden. 
Grotius was subordinate to the latter, but was able to render great 
service, since he was so well acquainted with the affairs of France that 
he knew how far Sweden might go in her demand for subsidies before 
France would turn. On the 29th of September, 1640, he wrote to the 
High Chancellor that he knew the Cardinal would increase the sub- 
sidies if pressed. Accordingly, when the treaty was signed at the end 
of June, 1641, instead of the annual subsidy of a million francs which 
France had promised to Sweden by the last treaty, Sweden was now to 
receive 1,200,000; and this, in spite of the repeated declarations of 
the King that the treaty could not be renewed on the former terms. 87 

Cardinal Richelieu died in the year after the renewal of the treaty, 
passing away on the 4th of December, 1642. 88 Undoubtedly Grotius 
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mourned little over this loss to France; the two great men were too 
different in temperament, character, and ideals to work together, and 
consequently had been at swords points ever since they were brought 
into contact with each other. 

Louis XIII did not long survive his Prime Minister, breathing his 
last on the 14th of May, 1643. Anne of Austria, Regent during the 
minority of her son Louis XIV, informed Grotius through Chavigny, 
and repeated it herself, that the King's death would make no differ- 
ence in the alliance between France and Sweden. Cardinal Mazarin, 
gaining the Queen's confidence, took up the reins of government where 
the grim warrior had caused Richelieu to lay them down, but Grotius 
refused to deal with him directly until so ordered by his Queen. 89 

In the meantime the war had spread. Denmark had seized several 
Swedish ships trading in the Sound, and Sweden had declared war 
against the King of Denmark. In an audience in the middle of April, 
1644, Grotius, without instructions, laid the causes of the conflict 
before the French Queen, showing her the declaration of war, which 
he translated into Latin and caused to be printed in Paris. Sometime 
later these acts of Grotius were in effect approved by the Queen of 
Sweden when she directed him to give to the Regent just the informa- 
tion he had imparted. 90 

The man who brought to Grotius the letters of Queen Christina, 
directing him to explain the grievances of Sweden against Denmark, 
was the adventurer Cerisante. 91 He was the son of Duncan, Minister 
of Saumur, and, being a master of belles-lettres, had been appointed 
governor to the Marquis de Foix, who later made him Lieutenant- 
Colonel of the Regiment of Navarre. But a quarrel, at the beginning 
of the Regency of Anne of Austria, with the Duke of Candale, made 
it necessary for him to leave the kingdom, and he had retired into 
Sweden with the hope of gaining the favor of the Queen. In this he 
was not disappointed, for she gave him a commission to levy a regi- 
ment, which he never raised, and sent him into France with the titles 
of Colonel and Agent of Sweden. 92 

When Cerisante arrived in Paris he had orders to do nothing unless 
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in concert with Grotius, 93 but, relying upon the feeling which con- 
tinued disputes between the Swedish Ambassador and the French 
Ministers had generated in Sweden, he set out to work against Grotius 
to his own personal profit. The reader may recall that Grotius once 
wrote to the High Chancellor that, in view of the difficulties attached 
to the Swedish Embassy in Paris, it might have been wise to keep him 
in Paris only as an agent. 94 This suggestion was rejected, but in the 
course of time the false reports that were constantly sent into Sweden 
by his enemies in France made an impression on the Ministry. Gro- 
tius knew that this was the case, and as he had not been consulted in 
the appointment of Cerisante, he looked upon him as a spy sent by 
the Ministry to observe his conduct. 96 On November 1, 1641, he 
wrote to his brother, "If they threatened to recall me from my 
embassy I should not be sorry; there is little profit in this kind of 
employment. I am tired of honors; old age approaches and will soon 
require rest." 96 A year later he wrote again, "I love quiet and would 
gladly devote the remainder of my life to the service of God and pos- 
terity. IF I HAD NOT SOME HOPE OF CONTRIBUTING TO THE GENERAL 
PEACE, I SHOULD HAVE RETIRED BEFORE NOW." 97 

The presence of a rash, selfish adventurer lording it over him was 
more than Grotius could bear, and at last, his patience exhausted, he 
wrote to Sweden asking that the Queen recall him. His request was 
readily granted. 98 

Grotius now addressed himself to Baron Oxenstiern, son of the 
High Chancellor and Swedish Plenipotentiary at the Peace of Mini- 
ster and Osnabrug, requesting advice as to where he should go and 
asking for safe conduct from the ambassadors of the King of Spain, 
the Emperor, and the Elector of Cologne. Queen Christina, in letters 
to the Queen of France and to Grotius, expressed her appreciation for 
the great services which he had rendered with fidelity and prudence. 99 

While waiting for Baron Oxenstiern's reply, Grotius asked Spi- 

93 Ep. 716, p. 970. M Ep. 690, p. 284. 

95 Cerisante was later dismissed from the Queen's service because of his dis- 
honorable acts, but not until after Grotius' departure from Paris. 

96 Ep. 572, p. 928. " Ep. 620, p. 942. 

98 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, II, p. 64. 99 Ibid., II, pp. 64-65. 
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ringius, Swedish Agent in Holland, for a ship to convey him to Gotten- 
burg, or, if he could not do that, to obtain for him a passport to go 
thither from Holland. He embarked at Dieppe for Holland, where 
he was received most kindly. With practically no opposition he was 
permitted to pass through the country, and the city of Amsterdam 
fitted out a vessel to carry him to Hamburg, where he arrived May 16, 
1645, after a voyage of eight days with head winds. 100 On the next 
day Grotius set out for Liibeck, where he found many friends, and the 
end of March saw him at Wismar, where Count Wrangel, Admiral 
of the Swedish fleet, entertained him splendidly and sent him to 
Kalmar on a man-of-war. 101 

The High Chancellor was at Suderacher, about five miles from 
Kalmar, negotiating a peace between Sweden and Denmark. Upon 
receiving a letter from Grotius announcing his arrival, he sent, on the 
8th of June, his coach to carry him to Suderacher, where he remained 
for a fortnight, honored by the Chancellor and the other ambassadors. 102 
Returning then to Kalmar, Grotius proceeded at once to Stockholm, 
where, on the day after his arrival, the Queen received him, having 
come from Upsala upon hearing of his approach. Several audiences 
and dinners with the Queen followed, and she several times refused to 
grant him his dismissal, insisting that he should bring his family into 
Sweden and remain in her service as Councillor of State. 103 

But Grotius was resolved to leave. He asked for a passport, and, 
as this was delayed, decided to depart without one. However, he had 
only got to a seaport two miles away when a messenger from the Queen 
overtook him, saying that Christina wished to see him once more before 
he left. He accordingly returned to the Queen, who gave him 12,000 
imperials and some silver plate, which she presented to him with his 
passport, explaining that the finishing of the plate had caused the 
delay in issuing the passport. On the 12th of August he embarked for 
Liibeck on a vessel furnished him by the Queen. 104 

I0 ° Burigny's Vie de Grotius, II, pp. 67-68; Ep. 1760, p. 749. 

101 Ibid., II, p. 68; Ep. 1762, p. 749; Ep. 1763, p. 749. 

102 Ibid., II, pp. 68-69. 

103 Ibid., II, pp. 69-70. Reference to Le Clerc, L, XII. 

104 Vindie. Grot., p. 478; Burigny's Vie de Grotius, II, p. 70; Cattenburgh's 
Vervolg van het leven van Huig de Groot, Bk. X, p. 409. 
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It is uncertain what Grotius' plans were in embarking from Stock- 
holm. Vondel, the Dutch poet, thought he intended to go to Osnabrug, 
where the Peace of Westphalia was in course of negotiation. Others 
thought he was returning to Holland, where the Republican party 
was growing stronger, or that he was going to Poland in the hope that 
the King would send him to France as ambassador. It seems highly 
probable that Grotius' steps were leading him to Minister and Osnabrug 
to interest himself in the great peace which was to end the last pro- 
fessedly religious war Europe has known. But after that? Perhaps, 
wearied of the intrigue of negotiations, he only sought a quiet retreat 
where he could devote the remainder of his life to his project for the 
union of all Christians into one tolerant body, and all nations into an 
harmonious civilization. 

The vessel on which Grotius embarked had hardly cleared the port 
when it was overtaken by a terrible storm and was obliged to put in, 
on the 17th of August, fourteen miles from Danzig. Grotius set out 
in an open wagon for Lubeck and arrived at Rostock on the 26th of 
August, very ill. A physician, named Stochman, was summoned, who 
said that Grotius was suffering from fatigue and that rest would restore 
his health, but the next day he was worse, being very weak and in a cold 
sweat. Grotius, thinking that his end was near, asked for a clergyman, 
and John Quistorpius was called, who, in a letter to Calovius, gives us 
an account of the last moments of the great man. 105 It reads as follows : 

You are desirous of hearing from me how that Phoenix of Literature, 
Hugo Grotius, behaved in his last moments, and I shall gratify your 
wish. He embarked at Stockholm for Lubeck, and, after being tossed 
for three days by a violent storm, was shipwrecked and got to shore 
on the coast of Pomerania, whence he came to our town of Rostock, 
distant over sixty miles, in an open wagon, through wind and rain. 
He lodged with Balleman and sent for Stochman, the physician, who, 
observing that he was extremely weakened by years, by the shipwreck 
and the inconveniences of the journey, judged that he could not live 
long. The second day after the arrival of Grotius in this town, that 
is, on the eighteenth of August (old style), he sent for me about nine 
o'clock at night. I went, and found him almost in the throes of death. 
I said there was nothing I desired more than to have seen him in good 
health, that I might have the pleasure of his conversation. He replied 
that God had willed it thus. I told him to prepare himself for a happier 

106 Burigny's Vie de Grotius, II, p. 72. 
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life, to acknowledge that he was a sinner and to repent of his sins; 
and, having made mention of the Publican, who confessed that he was 
a sinner and asked God's mercy, he answered: "I am that Publican." 
I continued and told him that he must have recourse to Jesus Christ, 
without whom there is no salvation. He replied, "I have all my hope 
in Jesus Christ." I began to repeat aloud in German the prayer which 
begins, "Herr Jesu"; he followed me, in a very low voice with his 
hands clasped. When I had finished, I asked him if he had understood 
me. He answered, "I understand you very well." I continued to 
repeat to him those passages of the word of God which are usually 
recalled to the memory of the dying, and, asking him if he understood 
me, he answered, "I hear your voice well, but I understand with diffi- 
culty what you say." These were his last words. Soon after he ex- 
pired, exactly at midnight. 106 

Thus died this celebrated man, on the night of August 28 or the 
morning of August 29, 1645, 107 at the age of sixty-two. 

After the vital organs were sealed in a copper casket and buried 
in the Cathedral of Rostock, to the left of the choir, the embalmed 
body was brought to Delft and there buried in the Nieuwe Kerk, 
October 3, 1645, where it now rests, beside the bodies of the Princes 
of Orange. 108 

He had written this epitaph for himself: 

"Grotius hie Hugo est, Batavum captivus et exul, 
Legatus Regni, Suecia magna, tui." 109 

Hamilton Vreeland, Jr. 
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